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appearance in the Upper Nile would be regarded as an " unfriendly act" by the British Government. Though Harcourt and Morley were parties to these proceedings, they detected "jingoism" in the tone and manner of their colleagues, and a schism started between the two schools which lasted right up to the Great War, if indeed it ended then. It was the old contention between Palmerston and John Bright in a new form, and represented a real difference of temperament and outlook which was not easily composed between men of the same party. Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey stood frankly for continuity of foreign policy through changes of Government; the " little Englanders" regarded the established policy, when the Liberals took office in 1892, as a legacy from the Tory jingoism of Lord Beacons-field and greatly wished it to be changed.
These personal and political differences threw the Liberal party into confusion when the election came in August, 1895. Different leaders hoisted different standards, the Prime Minister appealing for a majority to deal with the House of Lords, while Morley put Home Rule first, and Harcourt, who lost his seat at Derby, devoted the chief part of his campaign to Local Option for public-house licences. In the result the Liberal party was heavily defeated, and the Unionists returned to power with a majority of 152.
The Liberal leaders continued to be distracted by their dissensions out of office as in it. In 1896 Mr. Gladstone came out of his retirement to advocate strong action against the Turks for the prevention of Armenian massacres, whereupon Lord Rosebery resigned his leadership on the gound that Mr. Gladstone had made his position impossible by advocating a policy which he thought too dangerous. Two years later Sir William Harcourt resigned his leadership on the ground that it had been made impossible by the action of Lord Rosebery and his friends. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who succeeded Harcourt, was a man of tough fibre and more equable temperament, but he too lived an uneasy life before his position was secure.ard Grey, to the latter.   Tke "little  Englanders"  had looked on uneasily when Lord Rosebery used firm language to the French about the incident in   Siam  in   1893,  and  again in  1895  when the     Grey declaration " was formulated warning the French that their saw " a great sincerity."arts of turning corners and parrying thrusts.   It was all useless. No argument about the strictly subordinate character of the proposed Irish Parliament prevailed against the view of its opponents that it meant separation and the disruption of the    fg/ Empire.   When the Bill reached the House of Lords it was    Id rejected by a majority of 419 to 41 on its second reading   *?' Ie prevailed at the time arxd induced the Powers to co-operate in setting up a tolerable Government for the Christian subjects of the Turk, the whole
